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no separate booths reserved bie “Gentlemen” te for “Ladies.” 
A vote is a vote — and sex has nothing to do with it. 

In the forthcoming November elections women voters can 
and should prove not only as good as men, but a good deal more 
than “a little better.” Here is the reason why: In 1940 women 
cast ay ‘2 % of the total vote. But there have been some grave 


to Governors like Governor Deiwey of New York, many seihacs 
will not be able to vote. A number of male workers migrated 
to war production centers and have not yet been able to estab- 
lish their voting residence. They will not be able to vote. For 
these reasons, we estimate that women will cast 60% of the 
total vote in _ November of 1944. 


now working, for victory, and will want to continue to work 


after the war, for peace; why women should get equal pay for 
equal work; the need of more and better child care programs 
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and delinquency checks; how the high cost of living can5%& 
permanently quarantined; what workers need to protect thes 
against unemployment, sickness and disability; what sort of 
foreign policy we must pursue to prevent future wars; what sort 
of fascist women’s organizations we must beware of in this 
country; and, above all, how to help prepare a better America 
for the men and women in the Service to come home to. 

This handbook tells you why all these things depend so much 

on the outcome of the elections in November. 
We have not prepared a “believe-it-or-not” item. Facts and 
ideas of political significance are presented. But they would be 
worthless if they did not lead to political action. This handbook 
shows what women can and must do to achieve the goals they are 
striving to attain. 

Women have much to be concerned about in the future. 
Fortunately they have the votes with which they can help shape 
their future. Never before has it been so true, as it is this year, 
that the future of America lies in the hands of our women voters. 

We hope the women of America will recognize their strength, 
their rights, and their responsibilities to help create a better future 
for themselves and the Nation. 

CIO POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


V3 A, 

Every election since the founding of our Nation was an 
important election. But some were of graver consequence than 
others. The election of 1800 when Jefferson ran against Aaron 
Burr and John Adams, Andrew Jackson’s fight against the Whigs 
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They must regist 
_ precedented numbers. They will not vote for candidates on a 


of 1832, Linckba’s race against ‘McClellan i in 1864, the Hay 
Tiles comeeg” of 1876, the ¢ disastrous aN 


life up to that moment. 

If this analogy seems to you far fetched, just consider: 

The outcome of the election of 1944 will have a bearing on how 
decisive will be our victory over the axis. The outcome of the elec- 
tion of 1944 will determine how secure we shall make our peace. 

The election of 1944 will decide whether we shall have full 
employment after the war and win our war over Poverty, Illness, 
and Ignorance. 

These and many her Ciiercacdiiie issues will be determined 
by this election. And because the women’s votes this year will 
be the determining | factor 1 in the outcome of the elections, women 


voters have a major part of the responsibility of making the 
decision for the Nation. 


‘Women must assume their complete political responsibilities. 
‘and vote in the forthcoming elections in un- 


personal basis — they will judge each candidate for local, state, 
or federal office on the basis of his experience, his abilities, his 
integrity of character. But most of all they will judge each candi- 


date on his stand on basic issues affecting the welfare and the 


future of our people. That will involve a study of the issues 
Then the voters, will be in a 1 position to vote intelligent 


Orchids for the housewife — — Women always made up the 
greater part of the nation’s workers — if housewives are included. 
Some people entertain the silly notion that only she is a 
worker who gets paid for her‘labor by the hour, the day, the 
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must cook, “bake, launder, dicocien. repair, eid, act as nurse 
and doctor in minor ailments, budget or manage the family in- 
come, stretch the income dollars as the cost of living goes up 
until they nearly rip, steer the children through all their changing 
problems, and take care of all emergencies in the home as they 
arise. It is a never-ending task. The cycle of making beds, wash- 
ing dishes, preparing meals, spending endless hours in shopping 
lines is as regular as the turning of a mechanical wheel. 
The Prejudice Against Women — — Before the war women were 
generally not wanted in industry, other than the garment and 
needle trade industries. They were grudgingly employed in 
some places. In others they were tolerated in some departments 
but not in the jobs requiring strength or skill. In many plants 
and factories they were completely excluded, excepting in offices. 
Everywhere they were discriminated against. Many shops 
and industries were certain that women were utterly incapable 
of learning certain mechanical skills. Almost everywhere women 
were paid less for the performance of the same tasks men _per- 
formed. This was as true behind the counter and in the office, 
where women admittedly equalled the men, as it was in the shop 
where they were rarely given the opportunity to prove their 
abilities and adaptabilities. 
At that (and with housewives not counted) more women were 


normally employed in productive jobs than is generally known. 
At the height of depression, in the early ’30s, when hundreds of — 


thousands of Americans lived in Hoovervilles and millions shuffled 
along in search of that corner around which, according to the 


Great Engineer, there was prosperity — even then fully 20% 
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2: industrial, agricultural and office workers in America 
were women. 


dustries. When v we sing the praises of the “man behind the man 


3. Textile-mill products Sek teaws 
4: Leather and leather products.............-... 


» Small-arms ; ammunition. . 


lisagreeable. They work in shipbuilding, in iron and binect 

works, in aircraft, on the railroads, in ammunition, in tank 

production. No one needs to tell the women workers that there 

is a war on — they work. with zeal, knowing that what they 
c will back up their men in the battle zones. 


4) 
be protected. A system of maternity leave with pay should be 
worked out. Federal and State laws must be passed to establish 
maternity leave as a standard practice. 

In fact, not only the pregnant women, but all women who 
enter the heavy industries should, and can be protected by an 
intelligent analysis of all the available jobs, with tasks more suited 
to women reserved for them. oe | 

Equal pay, maternity care, and the special analysis of jobs 
to suit the woman worker will help reduce absenteeism, and the 
quit rate of women workers. But they will not eliminate them. 
Nearly 407 of all women in industry have families. This 
means that they carry two jobs. And the problems they’ must 
face when they leave the job are more perplexing than those on 
the job. It is not hard work or fatigue that causes women 
to be absent from work or quit. But when women leave their 
jobs they are confronted with the problems of shopping, getting 
their laundry done, solving their housing difficulties, coping with 
transportation to and from work, attending to their dental and 
medical needs, and so on. 

The War Manpower Commission has listed 370 community 
problems affecting the utilization of manpower — most of them 
affecting. womanpower more. 

The most prominent of all these vexing problems is Child Care. 
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Lo. €- Wheu the Gough breaks 


Between 1 and '3 of all women in industry today are 


mothers of children under 16 years of age. The majority are 
the wives of men in the armed services. Their husbands and 


their brothers are away fighting a war. They are fighting for 
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k after other women’s 
children. That includes the paid nursemaid, the considerate 
relative, the friendly neighbor. 

Other ways must be found to take care of the children of the 
working mother. 


A recent report shows that about 2,500 nursery schools and 
child-care centers have been established throughout the United 
States, financed by funds under the Lanham Act, and aided by 
local contributions and parents’ fees. The report states: “ Approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 will be available for the fiscal year July 1944, 
to July 1945, for child-care.” 


Children in the limeli 
sie aia e eae ee — — Increased production of essenti 

als, child care, school lunches, and deli paca 

ene nquency — 


i 


they seem like such unrelated topics, yet are really depend) 


on one another. 


than the year nko The rate te 1944 will probably be preater 
than that of 1943. 

“The rising rate of juvenile delinquency (one of the results of 
neglected children) also has its effect upon continuous employ- 
ment of / women,” reports the War Production Board. __ 


play in the Nation’ s future. 


If anywhere in the country any child lacks opportunity for 
home life, for health protection, for education, for moral or spirit- 


ual development, the relia of the Nation and its may to 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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Earning a living in industrial jobs may be comparatively new 
to women. But spending their own or their breadwinner’s earn- 
ings on the necessities of life is certainly not new to them. Nearly 
85% of all family spending is made by women. 
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Women, therefore, — —— well what has happened to 


Low-income workers pay 


higher prices ated the cost of iad and clothing keeps going up 
and the quality keeps going down. 

Rising prices raise the cost of the war. The burden of the 
cost of the war is then carried forward to fall on the returned 
soldier after the war. 

Rising prices now, lead to unemployment after the war. Be- 
cause rising prices lower the purchasing power of workers and 


steps: Ceiling prices; Rationing; and Subsidies. 
Emergency Price Controls - — On January 30, 1942, Congress 
passed the Emergency Price Control Act. Rationing came first on 
the list. The nation faced shortages of rubber, sugar, gasoline, fuel 
oil, coffee. Each item in turn was put on a ration list to which 
were later added canned and processed foods, cheese, meats. And 
later shoes were added. 


How the vast rationing system was set up, and the issuance 
of ration books 1, 2, 3 and 4, and the blue and red change tokens, 
is as familiar to all of us as the Indian on the nickel. 

After rationing, the General Maximum Price Regulation was 
issued on April 28, 1942, freezing the price of about 8,000,000 
different items. Later a ceiling was put on rents. 
As soon as prices were fixed, it was evident that some producers 
18 


exemptions), to mention just a few. Now the consumer was added 
to the list of subsidy beneficiaries. 


Yet the very people who receive the greatest benefits from the 
government, and have received them for years, were the first 


receives the injunction from the people. 
That, too, can be decided at the polls by women voters, if they 


help to elect a progressive President and a progressive Congress. 
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Who Needs the Doctor Most? The poor man. The poorer a man 
is, the greater his need for medical care. And the more likely 
he 1s not to receive it. 
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with an income “of less than $1,000. a year, paid out 5.1%. 
Whereas people with an income of over $10,000. a year paid out 
on — for medical care. But the amount pone People can 


a fulltime County Health Department. Since then, due to the 
cooperation of the New Deal Social Security program, more 


Thousands of prenatal clinics have been set up since 1933. 
In 1937 the National Cancer Act was passed to help fight this 
dread disease on a national scale. In 1938 the Venereal Disease 
Control Act was passed to fight syphilis and gonorrhea openly 
and effectively. These two diseases are costliest to the nation in 
terms of premature death, disability, and economic waste. 


These and many other measures were taken to protect the 
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“We hiss made great | progress oiler President Rooseralt to 
protect the health of the nation. But now we must move forward 


What the Bill Proposes —— In June 1943, Senators Wagner and 
Murray and Representative Dingell introduced a bill in Congress 
which provides for a complete revision of our Social Security 
System. — 

An important feature of this Bill is the inclusion of: medical 
care, hospitalization and laboratory benefits for all the workers 
covered by this Bill. This would include complete insurance to 
about 110 million people, and offer them full medical care, every 
type of laboratory needs, hospitalization for 30 days per year, 
and it would even include glasses for those who need them. The 
patients would select their own doctors, their hospitals, and the 
bills will be paid out of the insurance. 

Who Will Pay For r All This? — — We, the ‘POOR, will pay | for 


goes to hospitals, dru gists, dentists and, alas, patent medicines. 
At present we pay for medical care the way we pay for drinks 


Private practice will not be abolished — it would actually be 
extended. All patients will be free to choose their own doctors. 


(b) Talk to your neighbors and your friends about it; 


(c) Work through your Union or local organization to sup-_ 
port the Bill; 


(d) Let your Congressmen know that you are in favor of the 
Bill; 

(ce) Insist that the Bill must not be shelved or buried in a 
committee room. 


Through your votes in November, you can help elect a Presi- 
dent. and a Congress which will insure the People’s Health. 
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and Women . 
Today women are praised for their work. Today the a 
Manpower Commission pleads with women to take war jobs. 


But when the war ends, what will happen to women 1n industry 
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%. they all want to return to their homes and their children? 

« According to William Haber, assistant executive director of the 
War Manpower Commission, only about 112 million women will 
leave the labor market voluntarily when war ends. 

The United Automobile Workers (CIO) made a survey of 


women aircraft workers and found that 85.5% wanted to con- 
tinue working. 


When the war is over the needs of these women will still be here. 


But will there be jobs for them or fair wagest 


For this perfectly simple solution they are really indebted to 
the Nazis. 
But it seems quite certain that American women will not 
allow themselves to be relegated so helplessly to the kitchen. It 
is likewise quite certain that American women workers will de- 
mand of their government intelligent post-war plans to assure 
full employment after the war — for both men and women. 


we can have so many jobs that, just as now, the “Help -— 


Wanted” ads would be long and the “Situations Wanted” non- 

existent. 

If jobs become so scarce that women must give up employment, 

jobs will also be scarce for men. We will be on the road to an- 

other depression — and another war. 

Yet, if we have a reactionary government in Washington 
during the coming four years, that is precisely what we may 

expect. But a progressive government can and will give us full 

employment — with our people devoted to the building of 
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good homes, growing more and better food, making more clothes, 
building roads, and cars and recreation grounds, and more schools 
to learn in, and hospitals to take care of the sick — for all the 
people of the Nation. 


(For an extensive discussion of full employment, obtain our 
pamphlet Jods for All After the War.) 
That issue of tomorrow will be decided by the voters in the 
November elections. 
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There Is No Returning — — There are people whose eyes seem to 


be in the back of their heads. They can see and admire only the 
things behind them. Grandmother’s cooking is the best; the 
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hoop skirts and patent medicine make them homesick. Many 


of these people also love the way our racial minorities, particularly 
the Negroes, were treated in the past. When the war is over, 
they hope to go back to the good old days, and put women in 
the kitchen and Negroes “in their place.” 

To these people we say emphatically: “Whether you like it or 
not, there is no returning.” 

We must move forward. And the first step forward is the 
eradication of discrimination. 

It is expected of women to take a more active part in the fight 
to abolish discrimination, because women workers are discrimi- 
nated against. They know from experience the injustice of preju- 
dice. Though women have made great gains in the last 25 years, 
and most particularly since the CIO came into existence, they 
know how unfounded and how treacherous is discrimination. 
Not until it is eradicated can these gains be secure. 

The Nazi KKK — — The Nazis have a KKK of their own, ex- 
clusively for women. It is known as Kirche, Kuche, und Kinder. 


precisely what you would expect of the Fas ascist mentality. 


We will have none of it. 

Our women are fighting and gaining equality for themselves; 
they must likewise fight hard to gain equality for all who do not 
as yet fully enjoy equality in our democracy. As Henry Wallace 
put it so magnificently: 


“The future belongs to those who go down the line un- 
28 


We must abolish the alts tax in the states still requiring a pay- 
ment for the right to vote. 


(For a fuller discussion of discrimination obtain our pamphlet, 
The Negro in 1944.) 
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no longer provide us with safety. Our geographic position will 
no longer make us unconquerable. Isolationism will not only be 
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ngerous but utterly impossible. We will no longer be able to 
withdraw our necks into the safety of our shells, not even if we 
wear Hoover collars. The isolationist ideas of the Tafts, the 
Hoovers, the Brickers'and the Deweys spell disaster for us and 


the world. 

To provide safety for ourselves, we must join with others to 
plan safety for the world. 
That calls for a foreign policy which will yield the maximum 
benefits to our own people without detracting from the safety 
and well-being of other nations. It calls for an international plan 
to help all the underdeveloped countries to develop their natural 
and human resources and raise their standard of living. Only in 
that way can we secure and increase our own standard of living. 


Only in that way can we find lasting peace and _ for the 


U.S.A. 

The reason for the need for a complete revision of our forei gn 
policy is to be found in the fact that the world has grown per- 
ceptibly smaller in recent years. 

The Watch — Not the Rod — — How far 1s it from High Point 
to Arlington? If you walk, it is two hours away. By bicycle it is 
a little over 12 an hour away. By automobile it is 10 minutes. 

How far is it from London to New York? From Khabarovsk 
to San Francisco? From Ankara to Casablanca? A century ago 
these were distant places. After the war they will be quite near. 
It is nearer from Los Angeles to Boston, by airplane, than from 
Boston to New York, on horseback. 

The watch, not the rod, is the instrument for measuring space. 


The nearest distance between two points is not the length of a 
- straight line from point to point, but the time it takes to travel 


beween them. 
Our modern means of communication — the telephone, the 
e 
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radio, the airplane — have made our world considerably malt, 

Our modern weapons of war have made this smaller world 
more inflammable and more destructible than before. 

The safety of any nation on earth now depends on co- 

operation with all the other like-minded nations to prevent or 
stop aggression through the establishment of the machinery for 
collective security. 
Neighbors Should Be Friends — — The closer we get to our neigh- 
bors the more we have to gain by making them our friends. There 
is no nation in the world today that does not aspire to become a 
modern nation. That implies trading, more so than ever before. 
Trading, in turn, implies suitable tariff regulations, shipping and 
airline policies, a stable monetary exchange, credits and low- 
interest rates to undeveloped countries, and all the other in- 
gredients that go into the making of a good neighbor cake. 

The more friends we can make the world over, the better the 
world will be to live in, for all of us — — and the greater our 
guarantee against war. To make friends of other nations, we must 
develop a wise and just foreign policy. Such.a policy can be 
devised and realized by wise and experienced statesmen. 

The first step toward a good foreign policy will be made at 
the peace-table when blueprints for the world of tomorrow will 
be drawn. We must make sure that we have at the peace-table 
men wise and experienced in foreign affairs, men who have 
always been for the good neighbor policy and for the improve- 
ment of the lot of the Common Man the world over, men who 
can plant their idealism on a solid realistic foundation. 
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and brothers, husbands and lovers in the many training camps 
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and on the far-flung battlefields occupy and dominate the p))) 
awareness of the women until all else sinks into insignificar 

We long for and we worry about our men in the services with 
a longing and a concern nothing else can equal. We pine for 
wars end. We dream of the day when the bells will ring the 
cessation of hostilities. We pray day and night for our men to 
come back to us unharmed. 

Unfortunately, longing and worry can play havoc with reason. 
And men of ill-will take advantage of this fact. When we are 
distressed, we are apt to listen to sly propaganda, blaming our 
condition on one man or another, one group or another — 
whether they are really to blame or not. 
Beware, the Rattlesnake — — You know what we are drivin; 
The war, which has brought so much sorrow into our hearts, 
has been blamed on President Roosevelt, on Prime Minister 
Churchill, on Premier Stalin, on the “international bankers,” on 
the Jews, on the Free-Masons, on the Catholics. 


Tons and tons of propaganda of this sort arrived from abroad 
and was distributed in this country, spreading the lie in truth’s 


clothing to poison our already heavy laden hearts. A great deal 
of that was written by master propagandists in Hitler Germany 


or by enemy agents or Fascist dupes in this country. This 
propaganda was distributed, and continues to be distribut 


1 Job to Do -— Eyety RR 
winiuie and a star in her heart must join every American 


woman. to cleanse this Nation of the perfumed slime iti powdered 
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c ((D_ 
filth spread by enemies of the people. First, we must learn | 
the facts. We must know the faces of those who try to place 
the bloody crimes of Fascism on the doorsteps of Democracy 
and who try to plant the deeds of Hitler and Hirohito on the 
Roosevelt. desk. 

We, of the CIO Political Action Committee, may be accused 
of being partisan. We are partisan. We are unswervingly against 
Fascism no matter where it rears its head, whether it appears in 
the editorials of the Chicago Tribune, the Washington Times- 
Herald, the New York News, or in the speeches of Gerald K. 
Smith, Merwin K. Hart, Margaret Lille-Cummings, and dozens 
of others who pour out tons of literature through many organiza- 
tions cloaked in “Americanism,” the “Constitution,” and the 
“Bible.” 

These are the newspapers and these are the people who sup- 
port Dewey and Bricker wholeheartedly in the present elections. 
They support them because they know that Dewey and Bricker 
and Taft and all the rest of the people around Dewey-Bricker 
are their kind. 

While the men fight on the battlefronts to defeat the enemies 
of Democracy, the women voters must guard and help secure 
the home front. For if we win the war on the battlefronts, and 
lose it at home to the “soft-peace-damn-Roosevelt” gang, we shall 
have no peace, but a waiting period until the next war. 

Prepare for the Homecoming — — We are fighting for a good 
cause. We are fighting to destroy greed and corruption, prejudice 
and barbarism. We are hghting to defeat the enemies of the 


people. We, the people, will win over our common enemies. Of 
that we are confident. _ 


)) 
When war ends we will have another difficult job — to we 
the peace. And one of the most important strands in the rope 
that will anchor us in a safe harbor will be the proper rehabilitation 
of the demobilized servicemen and women. 

The women of America should take the lead now in planning 

and in supporting legislation for the proper rehabilitation of the 
returned soldier and sailor, wac and wave. The wounded should 
be given every facility and care to get well. Those whose educa- 
tion was interrupted by the war should be allowed to go back and 
complete their studies at government expense. Those who can 
and wish to return to work should be given first claim to available 
jobs. They and their families should be given every aid and every 
protection. 
We will not succeed in our rehabilitation plans, if anything 
is planned for the returned servicemen and women at the expense 
of other people — at the expense of women workers and others 
at home who backed the attack in field and factory and who 
did all they could to perform what has often been called “a 
miracle of production” to help win the war. 

The minute we begin to plan to help the returned men and 
women at the expense of others — the job will not be done 


pamphlet, Jobs for All After the War.) 


Full employment and the proper treatment of our returned 


servicemen and women will depend on the kind of government 
we will have when war ends. 


That, too, is matter for political action which will be decided 
by women voters in the forthcoming elections. 
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@pcrialistic Britain is and that this is Britain’s war, not ours; th ‘al 


Russia 1 is becoming too powerful and we are fighting for Russia’s 
interests; that Roosevelt provoked the Japanese and therefore 
really is responsible for Pearl Harbor; that we really ought to have 
Peace Now, a negotiated peace, if you please. And not too hard 
on the Hitlerites, please. They spread rumors against the War 
Bond Drives; and, naturally, they are against the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and Parent-Teachers Association. They are 


particularly against the League of Women Voters. 


| Though they are none too bright, they know what organized 

women voters can do to them. 

It is up to the women voters of America to see to it that these 
organizations and their fascist instigators are not allowed to take 

root in American soil. These organizations are solidly behind 

Dewey and more particularly Bricker. In the Republican Vice- 

Presidential candidate they recognize a friend of all their ideas. 


These organizations and their instigators are bitterly anti- 
Roosevelt. The reelection of Roosevelt, supported by a progressive 
Congress, they know, spells death to their organizations and 
their fascist plottings. 


It is, therefore, up to all women who are against fascism at 
home as they are against fascism abroad, to unite with church, 


The CIO and Women's Rights — — Few of the non-union women 
now in industry or the professions realize how much they are 
indebted to organized labor in general and the CIO in particular. 
Had there been no unions, what wages would they be receiving 
and what hours would they be working? 
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of the Fa air Laie Standards Act; for a Federal Soldier Ballot; 
for a grade labelling provision in the Price Control Act; as, in 
fact, it fought for every progressive piece of legislation to help low- 
income people, the protection of children, and equal rights for 
women. 


The CIO has been in the forefront in the demand for a 
program to assure full employment after the war to women who 
entered industry before or since Pearl Harbor. 

The CIO has led and is leading the fight to assure Negro 
women workers the same rights accorded other women or men 
who work. It deplores the attitude of those who can see Negro 
workers only in cooks’ aprons or maids’ dresses. 


The CIO leads the fight for increased allotments to service- 
men’s wives and their families. 
The CIO PAC — — The CIO was first to recognize that labor’s 
rights cannot be fought out in union meetings alone — — that labor 
must participate in Political Action. 
That accounts for the birth of the CIO Political Action Com- 


mittee. 
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The CIO Political Action Committee, organized in 1943s 


not a political party. The PAC is an organization dedicated to 
the task of educating the people to use their votes or political 
strength for the protection of their rights and interests. 


From the start, the CIO PAC received the -sOpport of many 


popular people’s movement. 
This resulted in the formation of The National Citizens’ PAC. 
The National Citizens’ PAC — — The National Citizens’ Political 
Action Committee, organized in June 1944, is dedicated to the 
same task as the CIO PAC, but on a much broader base. Its 
primary objective this year is to reelect President Roosevelt and 
clect a progressive Congress. The Committee is too large to 
list here. On its executive board one finds the “Grand Old Man” 
George Norris; James Loeb, Executive Secretary of the Union 
for Democratic Action; James G. McGill, President, McGill Manu- 
facturing Co.; Elmer Benson, former Governor of Minnesota; 
Philip Murray, President of the CIO; Sidney Hillman, Chairman 
of the CIO PAC; Miss Freda Kirchwey, Editor of The Nation; 
Miss Lucy Randolph Mason, well-known Southern liberal; Mrs. 
Verda W. Barnes, Director, Women’s Division, CIO PAC; etc. 
The Executive Committee agrees upon policy and programs 
which are carried out through church organizations, community 
organizations, pamphlets, newspaper ads, billboards, the radio, 
movies, speakers and every other available communication method. 
Since these media are costly, and since the Committee has no 
funds, its work depends entirely on voluntary contributions from 
progressive minded people. 
Every. truly. people’s movement depends on the people for 
moral, practical and financial support. 
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Every woman voter should know the score. 
Every adult woman should know that almost everything she 
does or plans to do — as a worker, as a consumer, as a housewife, 
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as a mother, as the wife or mother of a serviceman or womafees 


is directly or indirectly affected by the kind of government we 
have. The seat of our government is as much in her kitchen 
and in her parlor as in Washington, D. C. 

Therefore, every woman voter should understand the main 
political issues. She should know the gains made by women, how 
those gains were made, who are her friends in Congress and out 
of Congress, and who leads the reactionary forces against equal 
pay for equal work, against funds for school lunches, against 
subsidies that will help keep the high cost of living down, against 
rationing and price control which are the democratic tools to see 
to it that all the people share and share alike in times of ‘scarcity, 


and against all other legislation designed to help the Common 
Man. 


Every woman voter should know the record of her Congress- 
man. 


Every woman voter should know the facts in the forthcoming 
Presidential elections. 

Every woman voter should know why the Political Action 
Committee was organized as a truly People’s Movement. 
T'o Know Is Not Enough — — Every woman voter should join 
with some active group in her community and help secure gains 
made and fight for new gains. She should join the PAC organiza- 
tion in her community. Or a church group interested in child- 
care, delinquency, or other problems. She should volunteer to 
serve on local Rationing Boards and help fight the Black Market. 
If she is a member of a union, she should work with her union 


help other women to register and vote in the November elections. 
We Are for You — — If you need literature — If you want us 
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7 
‘tielp you with radio programs, speakers, information, facts — — 

, Write to us, and we will try to help you. 

Remember, the CIO Political Action Committee and the 
National Citizens’ Political Action Committee are Just what we 
already said they are: A People’s Movement to help educate the 
people in political action. 

Whether you are a worker, housewife, in a business of your 
own — — | 

Whether you are a Democrat, Republican, or Non-Partisan 
Leaguer — we will help you. 

Because we are convinced that all fair-minded Americans, if 
given the facts on any issue affecting all the people, will act 
according to the dictates of their conscience and for the best 
interests of the Nation. 


Drawings by Bernarda Bryson 
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There are many books, pamphlets, bulletins, and leaflets which 
the voters of America should read with care before the elections 
this year. We recommend in particular: THAT MAN IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE by Frank Kingdon (Arco Publishing Co., 
New York, $1); BLACK MAIL by Henry Hoke (Reader’s Book 
Service, Inc., New York, $1); and for women who lead groups, 
A POLITICAL HANDBOOK FOR WOMEN by Eve Garrette 
(Doubleday Doran & Co., New York, $2). 
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The Farines’ s Stake in the Puture: The Negro ka the clo; 
Our Foreign Trade; The CIO And Its Record; and a resumé of 
the CIO PAC Program for 1944. The third, the RADIO HAND- 
BOOK, deals with freedom of the air, what rights people have 
to radio air, and how workers can get their side of any issue 
presented over the radio. It also tells why and how every union 
local should organize a radio committee to present programs or 
to applaud radio programs they like and protest those that are 
unfair to labor. 

You should also have THIS IS YOUR AMERICA. It is 32 
| pages long illustrated with magnificent photographs; and it tells 
in the simplest what America means to all of us, and what 
: we must do to help build a better America and a better world for 
ourselves, our children, and all the common people. 
i You should have as well, JOBS FOR ALL AFTER THE 
| WAR and THE NEGRO IN 1944. 
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